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of the forces every power interested can bring into
the field ; or that war will not now and again be
resorted to where arbitration fails to reconcile con-
flicting interests, or where a decision is opposed to
a high-spirited people's sense of justice. We are
bound to remember that wise and good statesmen
have constantly endeavoured to promote a general
peace. It may be instructive to take two compara-
tively modern instances. In 1736 England was
administered by the peace-loving Walpole, and
France by the peace-loving Fleury, Austria had
almost disbanded its army, Russia was only
dangerous to the Turks, and the South of Europe
was profoundly lethargic. Five years later the
whole civilised world was in flames. A Parlia-
mentary intrigue had embroiled England and Spain,
and the ambition of a petty German sovereign had
begun a war which immediately spread beyond the
limits of Germany, and led to changes that re-
modelled the map of Europe. Cuba and Puerto
Rico and Georgia, Scotland and Bohemia, were
among the countries that suffered for quarrels about
which the inhabitants knew and cared little. In
this instance, it may be observed that the Spanish
war would have been a trifle in itself. The real
trouble was the ambition of Frederick II., whose
army, before his accession, was scarcely regarded as
a factor in European politics, and was chiefly talked
of for its pedantic discipline, and its regiment of tall
men. Rather more than a century later, the same
experiment was renewed. The generation that
remembered Napoleon's wars was passionately
anxious for peace, and English statesmen, in
particular, had learned by bitter experience that the
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